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reasonable question. The author shows very clearly how the diver- 
gent philosophies of the time — the individualistic and the socialistic 
— are equally based on the vague notions of a "state of nature" and 
"natural rights" as existing in a hypothetical past. Individualistic 
ideas dominated the revolution, which modified the economic organ- 
ization chiefly in giving private property a wider constituency. The 
collectivistic theories of Morelly, reaching extreme communism in 
Babeuf, remained dormant until a new optimism gained attention 
in the generation following. 

Dr. Guthrie closes the study with a chapter of conclusions, with 
all of which one need not agree in order to feel that his book is 
exceptionally fair and forms a decidedly desirable contribution to 
the subject. 

Albert H. N. Baron 

The University of Chicago 



Standards of Public Morality. The Kennedy lectures for 1906, 
in the New York School of Philanthropy. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley, president of Yale University. New 
York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xi+158. $1 net. 
The theme of this little book is one that with many variations 
has been recently made the Ausgangspunkt for countless criticisms 
and analyses, ranging from the "muck-raker" variety to the most 
respectable expression of mild dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions. President Hadley has, in these lectures, taken a broad out- 
look upon the social situation as it presents itself to all frankly 
thinking people. The chapter headings and their succession are 
suggestive of the very extended meaning given to the terms "public" 
and "morality"— "The Formation of Public Opinion," "The Ethics 
of Trade," "The Ethics of Corporate Management," "The Work- 
ings of Our Political Machinery," "The Political Duties of the 
Citizen." In an attractively untechnical manner Dr. Hadley reviews 
anew the relations between private property and public welfare, and 
makes specific insistence on the moral implications of all economic 
and civic action. Throughout, the author, consistently with former 
utterances, emphasizes the primacy of an enlightened and enlivened 
public opinion, and deplores the tendency toward premature legisla- 
tion that falls into contempt through lack of the support of an 
effective public opinion. He points out very clearly that the main 
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difficulty in our social life today is largely the same as it has always 
been — the setting up of higher standards for others to follow than 
we recognize as binding upon ourselves. "The man who in his own 
grocery store encourages his clerk to let the scales weigh a little too 
heavy for the customer who does not notice .... has deprived 
himself of the chance of saying anything effective against railroad 
rebates," while the recipient of the latter "applauds himself because 
others are in their, hearts admiring him ; and as long as he has this 
admiration he cares not for editorial attacks, or denunciatory ser- 
mons, or even laws to restrain his activity." 

Dr. Hadley finds the reason for the difference between "our 
standards of public and private morals" in the fact that -"our ex- 
perience in the one case has been much longer than our experience 
in the other." While the time element in the process of codification 
of morals is important, would not a completer explanation of this 
phenomenon of "ethical pluralism" be that, while the proscribed acts 
in our "private morals" have from early times been clearly observed 
in their relation to their evil results, the far more complex relations 
and the indirect results of modern activities hinder the formation 
of clear judgments of right and wrong? 

Albert H. N. Baron 

The University of Chicago 



The New Basis of Civilisation. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, The University of Pennsyl- 
vania; being the Kennedy Lectures for 1905 in the School 
of Philanthropy, conducted by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. American Social Prog- 
ress Series. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. vii+220. 
The critical argument of the New Basis of Civilization is based 
upon the proposition that our ideals, virtues, morality, and institu- 
tions have been determined under the pain or deficit economy of 
the past and are not competent under the waxing pleasure or 
surplus economy of the present; and upon its corollary that in the 
transition from the former to the latter economy the conflict 
between the struggle-born, belated traditions and the herladic rela- 
tionships born of co-operation causes confusion, inaction, or mis- 



